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OF SINCERITY IN THE PROFESSION OF IT, 


HEN the artful and wicked Pilate wiſhed to 
draw from Jeſus Chriſt the acknowledgment, 
that 1 was a king, the Meſſiah not only aſſured him, 
that his kingdom was not of this world, but addreſſed 
him in theſe ſtriking words: „For this end was I 
cc born, and for this cauſe came I intoſthe world, that I 
* might bear witneſs unto the truth.“ John xviii. 37. 
cc Pilate. ſaid unto him, w HAT 18 TRU TH * v. 38. 
If this queſtion be put with the deſire of informa- 
| tion none can be more important. ö 
It is probable, however, that the Wan geren 
was little intereſted to receive inſtraction from Jeſus 
Chriſt, but was rather deſireus to procure from n 
what would juſtify his approaching condemnation. 
SGladly would Pilate have had nothing to do with 
vi but he himſelf had been guilty of ſo much injul- 
tice and oppreſſion, that he durſt not reſiſt the clam 
ous demand of the Jus yr: the crucifixion of the 
-Meſhahi. C1 M35 | 
eee n | 
been deprived of his government, if he lad oppoled 
the proceedings:of the Jes againſt ene aocuſed of ſe⸗ 


e treaſonable practices. 


„ | 
In ſuch circumſtances, therefore, it is moſt probable, | 
that Pilate meant only to deride or to confound Jeſus |} 7 
Chriſt by the queſtion, what is truth? His meaning | 
might be, “ The children of men are ſo various in | 
their ſentiments, that it is difficult, if not impoſſible, | 
to know who are in the right. Amidſt the endleſs Te 
culations of the enquiring, who can point out what is“ 
certain and true? Is it not, then, eaſier, ſafer, and | 4 
better, to fit down contented with what is already cer- 3 
tainly known; and to remain in perfect ignorance and 4 
indifference concerning the reſt of the truth ?” 1 | 
If ſuch were Pilate's notions, there is little difference 
between them and another interpretation, which has b | 
been put upon his words. 8 ent; © 
They, who enquire in ſo careleſs and ſcoffing a mari- | } 4 
ner, cc what 1 Is _— are ann to adopt the other 3 
« what is truth 20 me?” IE T7 1 | 
e Tf it be ſo difficult to be . the children of 
men, it may be thought, might as well go on in their y 
errors, as i their time in ſo uncertain and aan 
a ſear 3th 1 8 | , 4 
- Pilate, bn ſat in the ſeat of judgment, and 1 
was not ſo much concerned for the truth in general, as 1 
for ſome clue to direct him i in ſo perplexing a caſe, as 5 
the trial of Jeſus Chriſt. 1 
His teſtimony, in ſuch circumſtances, to the inno- 


cence of the Meſſiah, is truly valuable; and his ſolicitude | 
to releaſe him, manifeſted a faint glimmering of honeſt | 
Integrity in his breaſt. e 8 55 RES were ſoon. o- 
Fete „ 3 


T's) 


5 vercome; and he was obliged, from intereſt or policy, 
ele 15 TR perten, of the eruel and e 
| Jews. 


— 


* 


But, waving the Aiſcuſſion of this fabjeA, it is pro- 
poſed to conſider the two meanings put upon Pilate's 


queſtion; to ſhe w that all men «are born and come into 


cc the world to bear witneſs unto the truth;“ and to 


1 lay down the rules for its acquilition. 


It is not uncommon for light and worldly minds to 
afk Pilate's queſtion, „what is truth?” Having not 


1 been habituated to ſerious and attentive refleCtion, and 
noticing the diverſified opinions even of the enquiring, 
they too haſtily conclude it to be a phantom or deluſive 
appearance evading the ſearch. 


They, whoſe hearts are ſet upon pleaſure, are averſe. 


F to the trouble of ſeeking for truth, and have not firm- 
E neſs of mind enough for what they deem ſo arduous 
and painful an inquiry. 


Such as eſtimate every thing by its wad hs 


or loſs, are little diſpoſed for a purſuit, which, as they 


imagine, will not add to their wealth, but rob them of 


their treaſure, or take away from them an opportunity 


of acquiring more. All theſe aſk in a jeering manner, 
« what is truth?“ and, from the little ſucceſs attend- 
ing their ſuperficial i inquiries, are too ready to affirm, 
that it is of little worth, and to 1 40 what is truth 
to us 2” f 

Vet it is natural and reaſonable to put theſe queſ- 
tions; and when they are put by ſerious. and honeſt 
minds, they are entitled to diligent conſideration ; and 
Leerer a plain and explicit anſwer. g 
* " 2 A 2 TS Ei. What, 
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What, then, i is TRUTH? | 
Generally ſpeaking, it is a conformity between the 
nature of things and the ideas of the mind. 


If the children of men had not a capacity to judge 
| between what is true and what is falſe, it would not 


indeed be to any purpoſe to aſk, what is truth ?” But 


as long as it is allowed that their ſenſes give faithful 


repreſentations of objects, ſo long it muſt be admitted 


that they may arrive at a degree of en in their 


notions. 
They naturally prefer ſome thing to others; . 


from what they ſee and hear, they may draw rational 


and probable concluſions. 
For inſtance, there cannot be any doubt, whether 


twice two be or be not four; nor whether things which 
are equal to the ſame thing, be or be not equal to one 
another. Upon ſuch plain and undeniable principles, 
however, the great truths of ſcience are founded. The 
wiſe have riſen from theſe ſimple and unqueſtionable 
aſſertions, to thoſe heights of wiſdom and knowledge, 
which are ſo juſtly valued and admired. 

But, in general, truth reſts upon experience and ob- 
ſervation. Hence, little dependence can be placed on 
thoſe theories and ſpeeulations, Which have not had 


facts for their baſis. Almoſt every thing, however, 


reſts upon probability alone. None but perfect beings 
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can attain to abſolute and univerſal certainty. Is, i 


then, probability unworthy of truſt ;, or are mankind 
materially dece:ved by acting continually upon it? 
Whatever dependence they may reaſonably place up- 


on it, the ſame degree of n.. they may have of 
arriving 


* 


£4398 


E 


. ö arriving at truth. Upon this preſumption the whole | 


either totally deluded, or there is fuch a thing as Re 
X which they may attain, The inquiring indeed may 
not ever be at a ſtand in their reſearches, or ever ar- 
rive at a point which they cannot paſs. Nothing more 
can be meant by the perfeCtibility of human nature, 
than that none can ſay how much they are capable of im- 
provement; or fix a place, beyond which it is not poſe 
ſible to proceed. The children of men are then capa» 
ble of attaining the truth; which uſually ariſes from 


3 | the attentive: conſideration of what is probable or like- 


ly, and is eſtabliſhed upon experiment and fact. 
If any be defirous to know what is the truth in any 


4 particular kinds of knowledge, they muſt direct them» 
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ſelves by thoſe general principles which lead to cer- 
tainty in the common affairs of life. Do any wiſh, for 
inſtance, to become acquainted with moral and reli- 
gious truths, they muſt procure all the information 
in their power, before they can decide which is the 
moſt probable and certain. Surely all will allow it to 
be a moral truth, that what promotes their greateſt 
= ee! in the end, it is their intereſt and ent du- 
= ty to perform. 

= - e, have maintained truth to be the teſt of virtue 
8 itſelf z 2s if all who did wrong were guilty of deceit. 
In one ſenſe they are. They at leaſt deceive them- 
3 ſelves, and miſtake their true intereſt. The beſt no- 
uon of virtue then is, that it is moſt productive of ait 
| "I and . eee 

1 Truth 
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Truth is a branch of virtue, but nothing more. 
Thus applied, it takes the name of Sincerity, and will 


4 


be entitled to | conſideration in the ſequel. 
Whilſt there are ſo many diſputes among mankind 


on the ſubje of religion, ſome may think it unlikely 


that the truth ſhould ever be attained, and of little conſe- 


- quence whether it be or not. If, however, any credit be 


due to philoſophy and the experience of mankind, all ef- 
fects muſt have adequate cauſes, comprehending theme 
ſelves and their works. Hence, if we conſider the ap- 
pearances and tendencies of nature, reaſon will con- 


duct us to a wiſe, powerful, and good Being, the cre- ' 4 


ator of all things. What degree of reflection is neceſſa- 


ry for the diſcovery of this truth, or whether it was in 
fact the offspring of divine revelation, might form uſe- 


ful ſubjects for human enquiry. When made known, 
it approves itſelf to the natural reaſon of mankind, who 
would be loſt in unfathomable difficulties without the 
„ep u of an intelligent univerſal cauſe. 

Like obſervations may be applied to the doctrine 
of a future ſtate. If the children of men be but for 


Tolid and good reaſons perſuaded of its truth, it may 


ſeem rather immaterial to ſome from what origin the 
knowledge of it ſprang. I myſelf aſcribe it at once 


to divine revelation ; but there are various preſump- 
tions in its favour, which have great weight with 
. inquiring perſons, and incline-them to admit the doc- 


trine as laid down in the Goſpel, and confirmed by the 


re ſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt. The evidence for fuch 


an extraordinary occurrence ſhould be examined like 


that of any hiſtorical circumſtance whatever; and de- 
termined | 


1 


termined by thoſe rules, which direct mankind to allow 
; | or reje the teſtimony of one another. Te” 


It is my duty to declare, that I do not claim the PA 


ſent of the enquiring to any other religious principles 


than thoſe which have been detailed. In this ſenſe, 
therefore, I have endeavoured to point out the queſ- 
tion, „ what is truth?“ and have been inſenſibly, 
though incidentally, led to point out the method by 


4 which it may be acquired. Can it then be reaſonably 


aſked, what is ſuch truth to the children of men? It is e- 
very thing. Nothing can be more valuable or precious. 
Nothing can better lead them to a righteous courſe of 
conduct, than the influence of the divine example, and 
the hope of a favourable enen with their heaven- 
ly father. 8 

It yet remains to point out the meaning and advan. 
tages of ſincerity. Men cannot always ſpeak the truth; 
becauſe they do not always know it. They may ſpeak 
error, believing it to be truth. They ſnould indeed 
be cautious of ſpreading what is uncertain; but they 
never ought to ſpeak what they know to be untrue, 
Sincerity, then, is the conformity of the expreſſions and 
behaviour with the thoughts and ſentiments of the heart. 


It is founded on innocence and ſimplicity, and is total- 


ly averſe to any kind of deceit, How little of it is 


found in the world! They are deemed ignorant, and 
deſpiſed as unexperienced, who are unpractiſed in the 
arts of fraud. How often do men utter ſentimeuts 
different from the thoughts of their heart! 


In ſocial and in civil life, among the different pro- 
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feſſions and employments of mankind, ſrom the cot- 


tage to the court, duplicity and diſſimulation are found 
greatly prevalent and abounding. In vain do any ex- 


pect even thoſe, who ſeem retired from the more pub- 


lic haunts of men, to be free from the influence of this 
general contagion. The diſorder has ſpread ſo widely, 
that, doubtleſs, many think the buſineſs of mankind 
could not go on without it. Sages themſelves have 
profeſſed to vindicate the propriety of diſſembling; and 
the children of mirth and wit have ever been ready to 
acknowledge, that were they ſtrictly to adhere to 
truth, their talents would be entirely loſt, and they 


would not any longer be able to ſet the table in a 
rar. 


10 ſuch an extent has the evil ſpread, that ſome- 
times the friends of truth really know not on what or 
whom to depend; all reports are regarded as almoſt 


equally fallacious, and common fame bay been brand- 


ed as a common har. 

When once a departure is made from truth and du- 
ty, it is without doubt difficult to draw the line, be- 
yond which none ſhould proceed. In one inſtance de- 
ceit may ſeem advantageous, but it may not be in the 


| next; and it muſt be pernicious and uſeleſs, e 


it is in the leaſt ſuſpected. 
Though there be not in fact any n yet the 
mind is corrupted by an intended deviation from truth, 


and prepared to diſregard it for the ſake of pleaſure or 


intereſt. I forbear particulars: There would be no 
end in detailing. them, Mankind allow themſelves in 
thouſands of practices inconſiſtent with ſincerity and 

truth, 
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truth. What vaio. compliments, what empty, omean- 


ing, and falſe phraſes do they uſe! 


| Theſe. may be diſmiſſed with the 3 thats 


ö as they are of little ſignification, they are of no value, 
and ſhould be dropped by thoſe who. een regard 
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q for the ſimplicity of truth. 


In the commerce of mankind, Sincerity takes. the 


7 name of Faithſulneſs. Without doubt there would be 
an end to the whole intercourſe of ſociety, if the chil 
XZ dren of men could not in general depend. upon one 


4 another. Hence they are taught to be faithful to their 
2 engagements, promiſes, and oaths. If this be morality, 


they ſhould be careful not to enter into any engage - 


1 ments, not to make any promiſes, not to take any 
Hatha, inconſiſtent with juſtice and virtue. Though, 
1 they have promiſed or ſworn. to do wrong, they ag» 
2 grarate their. guilt by the performance. Herod com- 
E | mitted a grievous error, when he promiſed with an 


oath. to give the daughter of Herodias, whatever ſhe de- 


| manded; but his wickedneſs was ſtill greater when he 
ſent for the head of John the Baptiſt, He would un- 
# doubtedly have been juſtified in refuſing the requeſt. 
Where duty is clearly feen, oaths and promiſes can 
only bind to the performance. Even in matters of ap- 


parent indifference, if any make unconditional engages 
ments, they diſappoint and deceive others, they prepare 
theraſelves for deception, and ſet an e for the 
leſs ſerupulous to exceed. | | 

Much is ſaid in favour of ſecrecy, de conſider- 
ing whether what is earned be for the benefit t of 
mankind to be told. 
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I do not fee how good perſons can be eagerly de- 
firous to be acquainted with ſecrets. If error and vice 
had never been concealed, they would not have obtain- 
ed ſo wide a ſpread. Expoſe them, and their votaries 
are aſhamed. Expoſe them, and they vaniſh away. 

Where then, it may be aſked, is the confidence of 
friendſhip ? but I anſwer, how can there be friendſhip 
without virtue? and is it not virtuous to make friend- 
ſhip itſelf give way to the general good? Poſſibly in 
ſome inſtances it may not be right not to tell whate- 
ver is known; but in all caſes the children of men 
ſhould try their conduQ by the great rule of juſtice, 
and by the proſpect of promoting the utmoſt degree 
of felicity. It becomes them to do their duty, whe- 
ther they be bound toit or not. Nothing, it is obvious, 
can bind them to what is wrong. But, it may be aſk- 
ed, who ſhall judge concerning wrong and right? 
What, ſhould not the greateſt happineſs be the ſcope 
of men's endeavours; and have not chriſtians reaſon 
and the word of God to direct them in the purſuit? 


It is the duty of all to inform their minds and to en- 


lighten their conſciences ; but, after all, private judg- 
ment muſt be their guide. This is the divinity which 
dwells within them; the repreſentative of God. in 
their minds. The power of force cannot ſubdue it. 


; Tt will not yield, but to reaſon and perſuaſion. 


It is the duty of mankind to preſerve it pure and in- 
violate; and to ſupply it with all neceſſary and uſeful Þ 
information. In the day of trial it will ſtand the 
friend of ſuch as poſſeſs it, and will BP them vnſpot- 
ted by the world. 

Theſe 


( 3-7. 


Theſe friends of truth, theſe conſcientious and up- 


right characters, will not accommodate or conceal their 


; | notions, nor gloſs and varniſh them over with a fair 


3 | ſhew of words capable of different meanings. They 


will not ſcruple to tell the whole truth: they will not 
ſhun to declare the whole will of God. If any keep 
back a part, which they apprehend may prove painful 

or offenſive, it will ſoon be ſeen, that they have had re- 
courſe to unfair methods in the cauſe of truth, and the 
whole hoſt of errors, prejudices and ſuperſtitions, will 


be raiſed, before reaſon can come with its full force to 


n 


mankind, irtitate much more than they who uniform- 


the attack. 
Such ſhort-ſighted creatures, as ; the NY" ons of men, 


ſhould not do evil, that good may come. Duty is clear, 


and the conſequences are-in the power of a Being, who 
has appointed all things for the beſt, and decreed that 
all things ſhall work together for the good of thoſe 
who love God and keep his commandments. Know- 
ledge is power; and there is a native majeſty, an inter- 
nal ſtrength, a winning force of perſuaſion, in the ſim- 


Plicity of truth, which nothing can effeQually reſiſt or 
overcome. Check it, and it ſprings up again. Re- 
ſtrain it, and it breaks forth anew. Strike it, and it 


ſhines the more. Oppreſs it, and it riſes indignant. 
Like the patient camomile, the more it is trampled 
upon, the more it flouriſhes. | It i is of God, and cannot 
be overthrown. To adopt a popular play upon words, 
the force of argument muſt overcome the argument 
of force. 

They, who laugh and; hen at the rte 4 


ly 


« 14 5 7 
Iy and fertoully oppoſe them without any Aifuife or 
cencealment. Nay, when any part of the truth is 
thought to be hidden, ſome mean and intereſted mo- 
tire is often fufpected. Some may fancy, that they 
are laying the foundation for future enquiries, by a 
partial diſplay of the principles of reafon ; but they 
are not aware how their notions and arguments may 
be perverted to the moſt dangerous and violent purpo- 
ſes. The ſeeds of the French revolution were Town, 
it is ſaid, by philoſophers under the monarchical ſyſtem, 4 
which fo fettered their enquiries, that they ufed ridi- 3 
cule as the teſt of truth, called in the aid of 1 irony, or Az 
feebly drew fome of the out-lines of reafon, in expecta- 
tion that poſterity would fill them up. Impartial hif- 
tory, at a more diſtant period, may defcribe the confe- 
quences. A flood of light hath indeed been poured 
upon the European world; in many countries men's 
minds have undergone a total revolution 3 but the form- 
er too cautious mode of propagating truth, combining 
with its later fudden burſt, among thofe, who have 
been rather dazzled with its ſplendor, than enlighten- 
ed and cheared with its rays, has alarmed the ignoratit, 
and ranged the prejudiced and narrow. minded in mar- 
tial array againſt principles, Which had fo long been 
kept ſecret by the children of phitofophical enquir. 
Like errors have been committed in England 7 3 
| thoſe who call themſelves Diſſenters, when, incorſift- Þ 
ently with their principles, they have attempted to act as 
a body in the ſtate. As they chanced to be ſeeking the 
Tepeal of the Teſt laws at the time when the French 


revolution was proceeding,” the dmr was ſoon raiſed, 
that 
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7 that they were aiming at the overthrow of what is call- 
ed the Britiſh conſtitution, for the ſake of procuring 
3 power to themſelves. It is well known how ſolicit- 
IX ous they have ſince been, and with what little ſuccels, 
0 ] to ſhow how well they are affected to the government. 
-\ | Some were ſimple enough to declare, that, if they 
could but obtain the repeal of the Teſt laws, they 
would never aſk for any thing more. How ridiculous 
3 it was for them thus to attempt to ſetter their own in- 
'Y quiries, and to check their own exertions ! 

L They began at the wrong end, and proceeded in a 
TJ wrong way. Their error, it muſt be owned, was mine 
4 too. Time and perſuaſion ſerve the cauſe of truth far 
3 more effectually than aſſociations. The Diſſenters are 
12 ever talking againſt the doctrines and forms of particu- 
lar eſtabliſhed churches. Had they uniformly objected 
to the principle of eſtabliſhments, as corrupting and de- 
feating the good ends of religion, their ſucceſs, in their 
Y individual capacities, for what they apprehend the 
Y | cauſe of truth, would have been greater. The ran- 
2x cour of doctrinal diſputes would have died away. 
7 $cQs and parties would have been loſt in the ſearch 
oj for truth. Were temporal intereſt out of the queſtion, 
Cr; all would agree to differ. Certainly the kingdom of 
3 { Chriſt is not of this world; and time will be, when it 
& ſhall become the common ery of rejoicing, 4 Babylon, 
„ ſpiritual Babylon, is fallen, is fallen!“ Theſe inſtan- 
cees are adduced, to ſhew the . of a partial 
4 diſplay of truth, 

1 There is, 1 much room for diſcuſſion upon 
che e I appeal to honeſt and reflecting minds. 
2 B | | Many 


* 


„ 6 5 
Many are, indeed, very averſe to tell painful truths; 
but they ſhould recollect, how eager the officious and 
the talkative are to ſpread them. Thus, as in many 
other inſtances, thoſe decline the office, who are beſt 
qualified for the execution. The wiſe and good ſhould 
really be more zealous in the cauſe of truth. Other- 
wiſe they reſt its whole defence on thoſe who are leaſt 
fitted for the work; on the angry, the clamorous, the 
prejudiced, and the wicked. What, though temporal 
inconveniences ſhould attend the Plain and total decla- 
ration of the ſentiments of the enquiring, they do their 
duty; their minds muſt be happy and at eaſe ; the virtu- 
ous will encourage them; God will approve them; the 
world will amend; and the truth will prevail. If 
theſe bleſſings be not ſufficient, let them be contraſted 
with the evils ariſing from an oppoſite conduct; ſrom 
guile, deceit, and treachery. If it be conſidered how 
confidence is deſtroyed, and the pleaſure of ſocial in- 
tercourſe is rooted up, by the practice of inſincerity, 
how the artful and the diſhoneſt are often ſnared in 
their own devices, ſurely reflecting minds will con- 
_ clude, that honeſty is the befi policy; that integrity is 
a molt valuable treaſure ; and that nothing ſo much be- 
comes the friends of truth, as a free and ingenuous 
* | 5 
Even the frank acknowledgment. of e will be 
| well received by the wiſe and good. Hence, perſons 
may be led to deal honeſtly and fairly with themſelves, 
and to amend all thoſe diſpoſitions which are contrary 
to reaſon and virtue. No kind of knowledge can be 
is _ beneficial to the children of men, as the know- 
8 "oye 


«cn » 
ledge of themſelves, and the true ſtate of their coli 
tion and expectations. Hence, they ſhould learn to 
beware of that worſt kind of diſſimulation, which goes 
by the name of Hypocriſy. Who does not ſee the wic- 
ked abſurdity of pretending to conceal themſelves 
from the knowledge of the moſt high God, of a Being 
univerſally and always preſent, who ſees effects in their 
cauſes, to whom the moſt diſtant futurity is preſent, 
and thoſe things, which are to be, ſeem as if they were. 
Such is the extenſive nature and uſefulneſs of truth, 
in a ſpeculative, moral, and religious view. It com- 
pirehends all valuable knowledge; and requires the ut 
moſt, pureſt, ſincerity, in heart and life. It improves 
and enlarges the minds of the children of men: it 
teaches them to ſcorn duplicity and meanneſs: it raiſes 
its friends above the world: it gains them the good- 
will of the worthy : and will finally entitle them to 
the approbation of their heavenly Father; to the bleſ- 
ſedneſs of that future ſtate, which has been revealed 
in the Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt. Hence, great rewards . 
are promiſed to faith; which, being founded on good 
principles and careful enquiry, cemented with integri- 
ty, and adorned with the pureſt fincerity, is indeed the 
beſt and nobleſt diſpoſition of the human mind; a dif- 
tinguiſhed honor in times of danger and temptation;z a 
virtue of apoſtolic growth, yet fit to be cultivated in 
every age; and the beſt pledge for the felicity of the 
. heavenly world. As the excellence of a plant is deter- 
mined by the ſoundneſs of its root, ſo the motives and 


intentions of the heart characterize the actions of 
mankind. | 


4 


= $3. 9 But 


7 


9 „ 


Bot ſurely truth and ſincerity preſent the beſt and 
nobleſt motives for the growing enen of * 
diſpoſitions and behaviour. 
Where, then, are they, who did not ci come into the 
4% world to bear witneſs unto the truth?“ 
But how muſt truth be obtained? In general, 1 
verance muſt be ſought from every falfe bias, from eve- 
ry unworthy prejudice, from whatever is inconſiſtent 
with reaſon, and from whatever would lead mankind 
aſtray from the general good. 

But prejudice is ſo mortal an enemy to truth, chat 
it demands a more ſerious attack, and a more particu- 
lar conſideration of its nature, evil, and cure. Thus, 
perhaps, will be furniſhed the beſt. rules for che attain» 
ment of truth. | 
A Such is the intention, ſuch the fabjec, of the fallow: | 
ing diſcourſe, which forms a natural ſequel to the 

preſent. 

As a proper cloſe of this, be it „ ck FO if 

, chriſtians apply for information to the everlaſſ ing Goſ- 
pel, and pray for the aſſiſtance of the God of fncerity 
and truth, they will not, probably, be long in being 
bleſſed with all the moral advantages of ſuch a trea - 
fure. Whilſt they live, they will be uſeful; and when 
they die, they will be filled with the joyful * ra 
everlaſting 7g, er 
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1 
ON THE NATURE AND EVILS or PREJUDICE. + 


HERE are ſeveral paſſages in the Goſpel, which 
place the force of prejudice in a ftriking-point of 
view. When Jeſus Chrift aſtoniſhed his countrymen 
with his inſtructions, ſo as to lead them to enquire, 
c Whence has this man this wiſdom and theſe mighty 
works?” the voice of envy anſwered, « * Is not this the 
« carpenter's ſon.” Matthew xiii. 19. ; 
In the fame manner, when the officers of ts chief | 
priefts and phariſees, who were ſent to watch and ſeize 
the Meſſiah, came back to their employers, and alledg» 
ed as a reaſon. for their not executing their commiſ- 
Gon, Never man ſpake like this man,” theſe haughty 
men replied, Have ye alfo been deceived? „ Have 
any of the rulers or of the phariſees beli eved on 

* him * But the multitude, who know not the laws 
ce are curſed.” John vii. 46. 49. 

In all ages and nations it has been too common to 
put like queſtions, and to draw a like concluſion. 
„What do the great think of theſe matters? *Tis 
= * pity, that the pearl of knowledge ſhould be trodden 

under the hoof of the ſwiniſh multitude.“ Such is 
= the language of thoſe who would keep mankind i in ig- 


Z ns barbariſm, and flavery, 


When the cautious, timid, and worldly Medes, 
fo far influenced by the love of truth, inquired, whe- 


ther the Jewiſh law condemned any before their con- 


So. 
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duct and actions were a the prejudiced at. 
ſembly exclaimed, «© Doft thou too come out of Gali- 
« lee? Search and ſee, for no prophet hath ever riſen 
« out of Galilee.” v. 50. 53. | 
Some have ſuppoſed that, after this 3 „the 


- aſſembly broke up in a tumultuous manner. It was 


a declaration, which flew in the face of truth. For 
Jonah and Nahum were of Galilee. Thus, an unexa- 
mined aſſertion, though falſe, is often uſed to ſupport 
the cauſe of error and ſuperſtition. ' 
I know not, however, a ſtronger or more arikiog i in- 
Nance of the force of prejudice, than that which is 
ſhewn in the account of Nathaniel, at the end of the 


firſt chapter of the Goſpel of John. To his character, | 


Jeſus Chriſt bore a moſt excellent teſtimony, when he 
declared him to be an Iſraelite indeed, in whom there 


Was no guile.“ From his hiſtory, however, it ſeems, as 


if ſincerity itſelf could not altogether preſerve the chil- 
dren of men from the power of prejudice. The friends 


ol truth may be honeſt, yet if they be too indolent to 


enquire, their minds may be biaſſed by prepoſſeſſions, 
which are not founded on reaſon or on facts. Thus, 
when Philip invited Nathaniel to come and ſee Jeſus, 
who, he ſaid, anſwered to the character given of the 
Meſſiah by Moſes and the prophets, even the guileleſs 
 Hraclite was ſo prejudiced as to aſk, „Can any good 
come out of Nazareth?“ „ Come and ſee,” replied 


the meek and ingenuous Philip. He was not angry 


with his honeſt friend for being ſwayed by a prejudice, 
from which perhaps he himſelf was but juſt delivered. 


— 
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He only wiſhed and invited him to o examine and Wee 
for himſelf. $2 aff, 
Let juſtice be done to the Ame of: Nathaniel. 
Though under an undue bias, he was ſo far open to 
conviction, as to comply with the invitation of Philip. 
He went to ſee Jeſus, and was, from certain circum» 
ſtances, which the hiſtory does not fully explain, ſo 
perſuaded that he was the Meſhah, that all his prejudi- 
ces vaniſhed away, and he declared him to be the: Son 
of God, and the King of Iſrael. _- 
| Theſe inſtances from the ſcriptures may 1 
open the nature and force of prejudice, ſhow its incon- 
veniencies, diſadvantages, and evils, and point out the 
mode and rules for its cure. In vain, as it has appear- 
ed, may any perſons be perſuaded of the nature and ex- 
cellence of truth, if they be under the influence of any 
wrong bias, of any unreaſonable prepoſſeſſion. If they 
be under the dominion of pre) judice, wu 0 . on * 
error for ever. : 
What, then, is n ? 
A prejudice 1s a judgment formed before examina- 


tion, without examination, from indolence, haſte, or 


paſſion, with careleſſneſs, or after a very ſuperficial and 
partial enquiry, againſt, or in favour of, perſons. or 
things, ſtudies, purſuits, einployments, Wen or 
principles. | 

They, who would 8 ſhould compare; and they, 
who compare, ſhould be well acquainted with the ob- 
jects of compariſon. The grand remedy, then, for the 
diſorder of prejudice, is examination. — People muſt 
* go and ſee.” : 
E In 


J 


(22) | ; 
In the ſequel it is propoſed to examine ſome of the | 
ſtriking pictures of prejudice in bd 3 and of ſome | 

. e rt pain 1 © 5 

If a prejudice be entertained ae 3 noe 
thing, which they can fay or do, wilt ſeem right to 
thoſe, who are difpoſed to think evil of them. Their 
faces are thought the deceitful coverings of bad hearts, 
and the beſt of their. words or actions may of courſe be 
aſcribed to mean defigns and unworthy motives. On 
the other hand, they who are prejudiced in favour | 

of others, are unwilling to find any fault with them, 
and are ready on all occaſions to. vindicate the _— 
or even wickedneſs, of their conduct. 
Theſe prejudices are ſtrikingly 1 in the bw 
haviour of ſuch as unite themſelves with any particular 
party. The advocates for contrary opinions can do 
nothing right, and their own n can do nothing 
wrong in their eyes. 

They, who are prejudiced 30 a will be-diſ- 
poſed to ſay with Nathaniel, Can any good thing come 
out of Nazareth ? yet there Jeſus Chriſt prepared his 

mind for the events of his future life, and laid the 
4 foundation of that Goſpel, which is fitted to promote 
* the everlaſting happineſs of all the children of men. 
What have places to do with greatneſs of OR with 
WN of character? 
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Full many a gem of parek ray ſerene 
The dark unfathom' d eaves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flow'r is born to bluſh unſeen, 
| And waſte its I on nthe deſert _ 
Fa, Re: 
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The children his men are indeed. for the 1 t part 
the creatures of the circumſtances in which _ are 
placed; but few are found deſtitute of a n for 
information and improvement. 

In the remoteſt haunts, in the rudeſt, Nees onen 
vated, and deſolate ſpots, the faculties of human nature 
are called into exertion. In the moſt retired hamlets 
are found many a rural genius, the oracles and artiſty 
of the place, who are encouraged to exercile' thoig 
powers of body and mind, which contribute to the ge- 
neral comfort, welfare, and happineſss. ; 

They, who think no place or country cd ta n 
native ſoil, would do well to ſtay chere; for, if they 
travel, they draw upon themſelves the laughter and cone 
tempt of the world. Surely Britons are riſing ſuperior 
to this prejudice, which has juſtly drawn upon them 
the ridicule of Europe; and are beginning to learn, 


that arts, knowledge, and n m_ n on con- 


tine sf ?ð?d᷑ | 
How common 1s, it for e to deſpiſe one anon 
_ ther's ſtudies, employments, and purſuits! Without 
queſtion, it is a noble office to ſuperintend and direct the 
cultivation and improvement of the mind and heart; to 
train up children in the way which is good; to teach 
the young idea how to ſhoot; to diſtribute mental, mo- 
ral, and religious information; to lay down the duties 
of human nature; and to prepare the children of men 
for glory, honour, and immortality. By the cuſtoms 
of the world, this office may be monopolized hy a cer» 
tain claſs; but it. is obviouſly incumbent on parents 
and heads of tamiles-t0 provide ſuch an education for 
their 
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their children and domeſtics, as may render them aſe 
ful now, and bleſſed for ever. Surely all who under- 
ſtand religion have authority to teach it. In whatever 
ſtation, employment, or profeſhon, provided it be in- 
nocent, every rational being may and ought to make 
known the goodneſs of God, the duties and expeCta- 
tions of the children of men, or at leaſt, may and ought 
ſo to exemplify the beauty and excellence of virtue, as 
to induce others to purſue the ſame track, which, if 
revelation be true, will end in everlaſting happineſs, 
Any may be pious and good, in the field or in the city. 
The ſhepherds of the plains may bleſs God for his 
goodneſs, and uſe their utmoſt endeavours to deſerve 
the heavenly kindneſs, by a faithful diſcharge of all 
| thoſe duties which religion demands. The meaneſt 
artiſts are ſuſceptible. of religious gratitude, and may 
feel the pleaſure and reap the benefit of devotion in the 
very midſt of their employments. Whatever occupa- 
tion miniſters to the real happineſs and improvement 
of the mind, may ſurely be followed with innocence 
and virtue, and contribute to prepare the mind for ren- 

dering itſelf acceptable to God for everlaſting ages. 
That there are employments, which are not conſiſt- 
ent either with honeſty or juſtice, may be allowed, and 
is ſufficiently evident. Theſe ſhould be declined from 
principle; but no prejudice ſhould be entertained a- 
gainſt any. It is well when perſons are fond of their 
own buſineſs, and engage in it with that ſteady perſe- 
verance, which is likely to inſure ſucceſs. But the 
well · diſpoſed ſhould beware of entertaining any ſuch 
over-weening opinion of their own abilities or manner 
| of 


cu) 


of life, as may prevent them from doing taſtes 
to others, or lead them to lay any thing. in the WAY 
of their duty, or of their own. 7 

They, who are prejudiced againſt perſons and offi- 
ces, gradually form an undue bias againſt their ſpecu- 
lations and principles; and in favour of their own, 
Thus, they do the greateſt injury to themſelves, and 
place obſtacles in the way of truth. They, who are 
neither wiſe nor good, may poſſibly, though not with 
equal advantage, lay down the principles of knowledge 

and virtue, though it be juſtly lamented, when any a& 

inconſiſtently with their principles; yet this is not a 
ſufficient reaſon why any ſhould I. the principles 
themſelves. _ 

They alſo may be led into oreat errors, who, from 
being partial to perſons, embrace their opinions, which 
they do not carefully examine. Inquirers after truth 
ſhould put themſelves on their guard, . that they may 
not be biaſſed by any conſiderations, which are inde- 
pendent of reaſon and argument. | | 

They ſhould likewiſe beware of thoſe pre . the 
reverſe of what have been mentioned, which would 
lead them to conceive too unfavourably of ſuch as dif- 

fer, or too favourably of ſuch as agree, with them in o- 
pinion. Without doubt, truth is but one; yet few 
there are who find it. Who can be fully aſſured, that 
they are not in ſome degree intereſted or prejudiced 
themſelyes ? If the children of men be the creatures of 
the circumſtances in which they are placed, how do 
even the friends of truth know, that in certain ſitua - 
tions, they themſelves ſhould not become the votaries 
; 7 | 4 : of 
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of error and ſuperſtitio n? - Whilſt, therefore, they 


would willingly teach others their miſtakes, they ſhould | 
feel that compaſſion for them, which, in their ſtate, 
they, themſelves, would require; and ſhould blend the 
ſpirit of candour and AY with that of Oey 
and perſuaſion. | 

Such are the general dene of ee It ob- 


ſtructs the uſefulneſs, it bars the happineſs, of thoſe 


who are under its influence. It leads them to form 
wrong and unjuſt opinions of others; and, as evil of- 


ten multiplies itſelf, it leads others to form OR and 
5 1 opinions of them. 85 | 


Prejudice often ſprings from conceit my thus may 


i bring thoſe, who are under its dominion, to that ſatal 
Rate, the ignorance of themſelves: Hence, they un- 


dertake that, for which they are not fitted; and will 
not engage in thoſe things, for which they were evi- 


voice of inftruEion, and hardens them againſt ſcenes 
of diftreſs. They liſten not to thoſe, of whom they 


| have conceived an unfavourable opinion; and thus, 


probably, are often the greateſt enemies of themſelves. 
On the other hand, they think too well of thoſe, whoſe 


advice may condu@'them into what is evil and wrong. 


_ Whilſt” they are in this manner ſurrounded by the 
miſts of prejudice, the light of reaſon and truth can ne- 


ver pierce through the gloom, Every thing appears 


to them in a falſe and wrong point of view; and they 
run the riſk-of going down to the grave with cheir e er- 


Fors and imperfections on their heads. 


This is a fad ſtate, in Which n any would al- 
low 


low b to be. Seldom are Seen len ſo 
very unfavourably diſpoſed. Many may have a love 
or truth in general, and may nn it; but 
ſome particular prejudices may c their Os _ 
intercept their progress. 

It is propoſed to examine into theſe.” Pets.” 

Whoever form notions,” which are not founded'on 
fats and experience, or draw conclufions, without 
making previous neceſſary obſervations, muſt fill 
their minds with prejudices, In every branch of 
knowledge it has been too common to frame theories 
and ſpeculations, before all the particulars connected 
with the ſubject have been fairly and thoroughly exa- 
mined. Hence have ariſen thoſe wild notions, which, 
with unthinking perſons, have brought wiſdom into 


diſrepute. The learned, it is certain, have their preju - 


dices, as well as the illiterate. They, only, are truly 
wiſe, who apply their knowledge to practical and uſe- 
ful purpoſes; and cauſe it to miniſter to the happineſs 
and improvement of human life. Too long have the 
learned, as they have been called, amuſed or fatigued 
mankind with their ingenious fancies, the offspring of 
wild imagination, unſupported by experiments; empty 
as dreams, and baſeleſs as the viſions of the night. At 
length nothing was taken for granted, at leaſt in the 
world of nature, but what was founded on even 
and experience. . 723 
It would have been ok if the fs meds of * 


ing had been applied to every kind of knowledge what- 


ever. Then the children of men would not have been : 


. perplenes: with thoſe endleſs ens fo contrary to 
e 1 reaſon, 
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reaſon, which check their inquiries, trammel the free- 
dom of diſcuſhon, and enchain them to error and ſu- 
perſtition. Reſpecting a ſtate of civil ſociety, there 
are, indeed, abundant prejudices; yet none are ſo per- 
nicious as thoſe which bar innovation and improve- 


ment. But, ſeparated and inſulated as I wiſh to be 
from all political and religious parties, ſes and deno- 


minations whatever, I feel little intereſted about the 
prejudices which concern them. Every aſſociation, as 
far as I can judge, requires ſuch ſacrifices to be made, 
as to me ſeem to be inconſiſtent with integrity. Num- 
bers cannot make truth. It is independent of votes. 
Reaſon alone can win over diſciples to what is right, 


and juſt, and good. It is a prejudice, therefore, to 
lean to any thing elſe. Hence, all the great duties of 


human life may be claſſed under one head. The 


friends of truth and of mankind may judge of the ſo- 
cial, and of the civil, by their tendency to the general 


good. Thus,- they will deliver themſelves from all 


thoſe abſtract and litigious diſputes concerning rights 
and privileges, ambiguous and unmeaning terms, 
which portion out the children of men into ſo many 
tribes, ſecluded and ſeparated from one another, with- 
out any common intereſt, or any common tie. Were 


the wiſe and good to attend ſolely to the duties incum- 


bent upon them; were they to conſider their ſocial and 
civil condition as lying entirely within the regulation 


of morality; were all men to direct the whole of their 
conduct by a regard to the general good, as involving 
their own particular happineſs z and, above all, were 
| . to e. that they would hearken only to the 


voice 


„ 
voice of reaſon, and yield to Belkin bat the power of 
perſuaſion, a eee would ſoon be Pn for all 
| the evils in the world. bas gonads: 
I he day may be kan, and it may hs eh6aght oY 
cult for individuals to ſtem the vaſt and rapid torrent 
of errors, which pours like a deluge upon the civil 
condition of man; but, if truth be irreſiſtible, there is 
every poſſible encouragement. The ſmalleſt pebble | 
ſtirs the lake. No good effort is loſt, and all things 5 
will and muſt work pawn for univerſal and everlaſt- | 
ing good. 5 n 
If application had never een made to any other in- 
terference than the force of reaſon, truth would have 
been far more prevalent; but men have called i in tem- 
poral power to ſupport their want of argument, and have 
not been willing to depend upon perſuaſion alone. God 
knows, what duplicity has been uſed to lead perſons 
farther than they would otherwiſe have been diſpoſed 
to go; and the iſſue has uſually been, that their preju- 
dices have been alarmed, and they have returned to the 
fortreſs of error and ſuperſtition. Mankind are not to 
be deluded, even into truth and juſtice. Evil muſt | 
not be done, that good may come. 3 
Moſt of the moral prejudices of mankind ariſe from 
| an. inattention to their true intereſt, from not looking 
to the final iſſues of things, and from not reflecting 
with proper comprehenſi on of mind, that their happt- 
neſs and their duty are one and the ſame. CO) 
But it is not private, perſonal, temporal utility alone, 
to which mankind ſhould appeal for the regulation of 
their conduct. Virtue is indeed happineſs, but of its 
ths e 2 „ own 
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own peculiar kind. It gives health to the body, peace 
to the mind. It is attended with the approbation, eſ- 


teem, and affection of the wiſe and good, It ſpreads 
the influence of worthy example, and affects the wel- 


Fare of ſociety. Finally, if revelation be true, good- 
neſs hath « the promiſe, not only of the OO hs 
ee but of that which is to come“. 

But, of all prejudices, none are fo Numerous $ and per- 


nicious, as thoſe which concern the ſubject of religion. 
If the beſt things be capable of the worſt abufe, they, 


who pretend to judge in any important buſineſs before 


examination, and without examination, with haſte or 


paſſion, in a light, partial, or ſuperficial manner, muſt 
expect to fall into the greateſt errors. They, who go 
againſt thoſe common principles, which are agreeable 
to reaſon and truth, are moſt aſſuredly under the influ- 
ente of prejudice, and wal ſoon become the children 
of fuperſtition, _ 

Were any, for inſtance, to deny the being of a God, 


pag would preſently be loſt in difficulties not to be fa- 


thomed. They could not account for themſelves, for 
their ſenſes, or for any of the objects of their ſenſes. 
As the deſign and end of every thing ſeem to be good, | 


it is reaſonable to truſt in the benevolence of God, a 


principle founded on juſtice, or on a regard to the ge- 
neral welfare of the creation. Can any religious no- 
tions be true, which are inconſiſtent with theſe? or are 
there any doctrines in the Goſpel, which cannot be re- 


conciled with the * _ and HO . of 


* 1 believe fuch principles and 3 to be 
. 8 „„ founded 


5 1 EY 
founded on prejudice, I have never failed uſing my en- 
deavours to ſhow, that they are fallacious and ground 
leſs; but I would not depart from the ſpirit of candid 
inquiry, which ſhould keep me always open to convie- 
tion, and lead me merely to ſay, if I be wrong, I'wiſh 
only to be better informed; if I be right, think with me. 
The proper cure for prejudice i is examination. No- 
thing can be true, which is contrary to experience 
and facts. In doubtful cafes, inquirers ſhiould exa- 
amine both ſides of the queſtion, and uſe their moſt 
ſtrenuous endeavours to keep their minds even and un- 
biaſſed, till they have fairly and thoroughly examined. 


NN 
R 


Whilſt they are upon the ſearch for truth, they ſhould 


remain ſuperior to every paſſionate emotion, and never | 
ſuffer anger, envy, bigotry, or any other unworthy or 

| wrong feeling, to cloud their amn and e 
their inquiry. 

They, who are etojudiced againſt perfons e their 
looks, words, or actions, ſhould confider, that little de- 
pendence can be placed upon the knowledge gained of 
the character from the countenance, that the meaning 
of words may be miſtaken, and that, in ſhort, nothing 
but long obſervation of the general demeanour, can 
make one man properly acquainted with the motives 
and intentions of another's heart. | | 

By noticing the errors of others, the wiſe correct 
their own. 1 

Hence, they ſhould beware of entertaining notions, 

contrary to thoſe general principles, which appear to 
be ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, and fo thoroughly approved. 
They are as much prejudiced, who will not receive. 
S3 : _ what” 


\ 


— 


= 4 WF: 
What is founded on reaſon, as they, who creduloul ” 
| nnr. MITES 

Ik, then, perſons be well diſpoſed and 8 ban 
and diligent, in the ſearch for truth; if they examine 
every thing by its conformity with reaſon, and its tend - 
eney to the greateſt good; if they be well acquainted 
with their own minds, and beg their heavenly Father 
to diſpel their errors; they may expect to be in ſome 


many evils and miſtakes among the children of men. 
Whenever any prejudice is riſing like a miſt upon them, 
whenever they feel inclined to paſs a judgment before, 
and without, examination, with haſte or paſhon, after 
a partial ſurvey, againſt, or in favour of, perſons, pla- 
ces, employments, or principles, let them remember 
the advice of Philip, © Come and ſee.” . + 
Let them examine all Webern and hold faſt thas 
Which is good. 

Thus, they will be ee to aQ ach . in 
all the events, and under all the circumſtances, of hu- 


man life. Thus, they will gradually become fitted for 


that future bleſſed ſtate, in which every prejudice will 


* nn. and the _— of truth will thine dente nay 


—— 


degree delivered from thoſe prejudices, which cauſe ſo | 
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| THE e OBLIGATION OP amerhrrr IN DECLARING Df 
wee 


HE "Th of truth,” ſays h « is 8 
ce bliſhed for ever, but a lying e 0 Hut 
« for a moment.” Prov i. h mnt wn Dt; 

; Surely this obſervation is juſt. - Surely: a. Krick x re- 
_ to truth is neceſſary in the commerce of man- 
kind. They who addict themſelves. to falſehood-ſoon 
forfeit influence, reputation, credit, and character. 
Neither fincerity nor . is * nn "I 
„ . 81 13 

Some have ola, e, 11 Ft havens zertair 
caſes in which it is not only allowable to-deviate wad 
truth, but in which it would be wrong to adhere to it. 
—Human duty certainly confiſts in promoting the 
ſhewn that, in any inſtance, a departure from truth 
will, in its remoteft conſequences, effect a greater increaſe 
of the general happineſs, than the moſt rigid obſer- 
vance of its laws, it cannot but be iin * 1 
2 departure is not unlawful. 2 
But many caſes have been ee are not - likely 
to happen; and even theſe caſes haye been partially 
conſidered by thoſe who have argued that the obliga- 
tions of truth are not univerſal. There are, it may 
be, ſome few inſtances, in which it may ſeem difficult 
for perſons to determine how they ſhould act. 7 Theſe 
| nn aan for their molt, diligent and impartial at- 

n 7 tention, 


* 


Ho 
tention. Whenever they are in doubt, they ſhould 
not make a haſty examination. All their diſcretion 
muſt be- uſed, and all their honeſly muſt be exerciſed. 
Gentle minds may be tempted to decline telling pain- 
ful truths; but the wiſe and good ſhould be careful 
how they leave _ MR Gong Ow to the talkative 
and the fimple. e 
A regard to ane hind OY leads order than 
may at firſt be imagined. They tend to make men 
 felfiſh and worldly, and render them timid and irre- 
ſolute in the cauſe of truth and duty. If they do not 
lead them into error, they may have a pernicious 
effect upon others; eſpecially upon thoſe who are not 
ſufficiently given to reflection, or whoſe —_ 
TEE is private intereſt. 
Whenever, therefore, any one is tempted to diſguife 
: * truth, he ſhould at leaſt conſider firſt the neceſſity 
of the caſe; he ſhould weigh all the probable and real 
advantages; he ſhould reflect on the influence of his 
example; and, above all, he ſhould remember how 
much he may weaken in himſelf a regard and love for 
truth, by: a ane wg from it on —— the moſt _— 
occaſion. | Te Ws . 
Veracity and e are not Wu ings . 
*uſeful in ſociety. They unite the children of men to 
one another i in bonds of the cloſeſt and moſt endearing 
fellowſhip. They who depend upon others, ſhould 
give others reaſon to depend upon them. They who 
deceive, can expect only to be deceived. A fair and 
zupright behaviour ſecures the eſteem even of thoſe who 


are not 3 for it. In the commerce of the 
| world 


2) 


world nothing -is ſo ſerviceable as that ſterling wand 
which ſcorns all mean deceit, all low: cunning, all 
paltry equivocation, and every tendency to diſſemble. 
Many plead in favour of telling the truth by halves; 
as if it were juſt to delude mankind into what is right, 
and-to take up the arms of error in the cauſe of * 
F | 
But if the TOs Wes *. Wee it is: ten akin 
as open to objections as if it were error; and the 
whole hoſt of prejudices become united, before truth 
can come with any advantage to the attack. And 
were it indeed adviſeable never to give offence, are not 
the children of error and ſuperſtition in general much 
| ſooner rouſed to indignation by hints againſt their 
actions, than by an honeſt declaration and defence af 
the truth? Is not, at leaſt, an advantage given them 
to miſrepreſent the truth, and to mise its inju- 
dicious friends? Is not this advantage frequently em- 
braced with nen and n to its utmoſt e: 
tent. To = | 
Bacon has 4 ahead that 4 "en 4 
e power; and it may be added, that the influence of 
reaſon is ſo ſtrong that nothing can bear it down. Its 
progreſs may be flow, but it is effectual. If twenty 
perſons were but to tell the whole truth to-day, and 
to accompany it with its proper an thouſands 
might believe it to-morrow. nt} 1 
Is it not the duty of chriſtians to kin 4 4 
rections of Jeſus, « What I tell you in "—_— We 
«'ye in light: what ye hear in Ow zroclaim u 
10 the houſe- tops.“ 2 0 
| There 


2 


* 


— 
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There may, menen be a time to keep blence; 


re wiſe will not fail to diſcover and obſerve. 


Sometimes a regard to truth itſelf may lead its friends 
not to declare their opinions. If perſons be not diſ- 


poſed or likely to conſider, it is vain to think of com- 


pelling them. If it be not probable they will be con- 
vinced, wherefore ſhould any labour to convince them ? 


Nay, is that not danger of riveting them in error, by 


oppoſing thoſe prejudices which * to _ as the 
ivy clings to the oak? 
There is, however, an infallible rule, if men will 
only apply it. The general good, fairly and thorough- 
ly conſidered, will unerringly determine them. On 
ſubjects of importance, therefore, it is unqueſtionably 
their duty not merely to profeſs what they believe, but 
to ſupport their faith by the moſt convincing argu- 
ments they can collect. What though the friends of 


truth do ſubject themſelves to inconveniences, —what 


though the unthinking reproach them, —what though 
the worſt of worldly evils fall upon them,—are they 
not in the way of their duty? and have not many of 


the greateſt and beſt characters whom the world ever 


ſaw preceded them in the ſame path! A 

Would the children of men never deſert * the 'van- 
« tage ground of reaſon,” truth would be found and 
acknowledged.—It is manifeſt that thoſe teachers, at 
leaſt, are not to be juſtified, who conceal from their 
-Pupils any thing of what they come to learn, All per- 
ſons, indeed, ſpeak their ſentiments upon the works 
and appearances of nature, without moleſtation, hin- 
drance, or reſerve. But when religion, or ſome other 
I 5 ſubjects, 


— 


„ 


fubjects, 1 concern the happineſs of human life, 
come under conſideration, the friends of mankind are 
informed how uſeful it is to conceal their opinions; 
and not only to conceal, but to deceive, by uſing lan- 
guage which conveys one idea to the wiſe, and ano- 
ther to the vulgar. It is our duty to diſcuſs every 
fubject which may miniſter to the comfort and im- 
provement of mankind. How abſurd, then, conſider- 
ed in this light, are the common rules of faſhionable 
converſation! We debar ourſelves from every intereſt- 
ing ſubject through a falſe fear of diſputation; and the 
conſequence is, that every diſpute, when it happens to 
occur, becomes, what is apprehended, a kind of tem. 
peſt in the intellectual world. Were all to ſpeak what 
they believe to be the whole truth, theſe angry debates 
would ſeldom occur: The friends of truth would be 
better informed; each would be conſcious of his own 
benevolent intentions, and would be r to impute 
like motives to others. | 
| Surely they are much F whe imagine it ot 
little conſequence what ſentiments are entertained of 
God and religion. One fingle truth may in itſelf 
ſeem of ſmall moment; but if it be traced through all 
its connections and effects, it will probably be ſeen ' 
that it continually riſes and increaſes in value. Be- 
fides, in the endleſs diverſity of opinions, Truth can 
be but one; and they may be long in arriving at the 
end of their journey, Who do not take the beſt and 
ſhorteſt path. By not honeſtly advancing and main- 
taining their opinions, they may obſtruct the progreſs 
of religious knowledge, and be acceflary to that crimi- 
ot, nal 


73 
2 
4 
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« * 


nal indifference, which not maui goes adder 

the ſpecious name of moderation and hberality. If 
any be known to difſemble, (and who can long keep it 
niiknown?) they will experience all thoſe inconvenien- 
ces which attend a diſregard” to truth. They will be 


unhappy in their own minds: They muſt be continu- 


ally upon their guard leſt they be diſcovered : They 
will loſe the eſteem of the wiſe, virtuous, and diſcern- 
ing; and will have no juſt pretenſions to worth . 
— of character. | 
They fhould not, however, be ſo ſolicitous to make 
known what opinions they have embraced, as for what 
reaſons they have embraced them. 

The holy ſcriptures direct chriſtians not to . 
any part of the counſel of God; and the holy ſcrip- 
tures reveal what that counſel is. To them alone, 
then, let their advocates honeflly appeal; whilſt they 


hy them open to the freeſt and faireſt diſcuſſion. - - 
It muſt be acknowledged, indeed, to be compara- 


tively a {mall matter what religious ſentiments men 
embrace, unleſs in the whole of their conduct they 


PE pay an inviolable regard to truth and ſincerity. But 


is muſt be remembered, on the one hand, that they 


- who continue ſincere and ſteady in the profeſſion of 


their religious opinions, will be diſpoſed uniformly to 
enliſt in the fervice of truth; and, on the other hand, 
that if, in the common affairs of life, they diſtinguiſh 
themſelves as the friends of truth, they will enter with 
ſurpriſing advantages in their favour upon the conſider- 
ztions of religion, and will, be. moſt likely to attain 
thoſe certain and happy principles which nothing will 
i Ws | ever 


. : 
ever efface, which may make them wiſer and better in 
the preſent ſtate, and render them bleſſed for eve. 
The virtues and the vices are always in eloſe com- 
pact, in firm alliance. They who diſtinguiſh theme 
ſelves by a love and regard for truth, ſtand very high 
in the opinion and eſteem of the wiſe and good. Theſe 
are the perſons to whom others entruſt their lives, 
their property, or whatever they hold dear. Mankind 
are perſuaded that ſuch perſons will not betray the - 
confidence which is placed in them. A high ſenſe of 
honour uſually dwells with them. Every * mean 
they regard with abhorrence. 

Surely there is a beautiful conſiſtency, a delightful 
harmony, in the union of the virtues. In perſons of 
real honour, of ſteady integrity, there is a noble foun- 
dation laid for a temple Make to 1 and 
general good will. . 52 
But kind affection and bey love cannot have 
any place in thoſe who have thrown aſide all regard 
for truth; in thoſe who are devoted to inſincerity and 
deceit: For wherefore ſhould they be inſincere, where- 
fore ſhould they deceive, but for their own private and 
particular intereſt ? Whatever pretenſions they may 
make to generoſity, charity, or piety, it may juſtly 
be queſtioned whether theſe diſpoſitions ſpring from 
the heart; or whether, in reality, they are not aſſumed 
for ſome intereſted purpoſe; to ſecure the good opini- 

on of the world, to acquire advantage, or fame. Z 

Truth, therefore, is worthy to be ſought, and fit to be 
7 tag for its own ſake, and for the ſake alſo of 

4 22 71 choſe 


7 1 0 
thoſe laſting advantages with which it is generally : at- 


tended. 
The greateſt 1 beſt characters, in every age, "EN | 


8 1 eminent for the moſt ſacred regard to truth. 


They have not only ſearched for knowledge with un- 
remitting perſeverance, but they have cheriſhed in 


their minds thoſe noble and honourable principles, 


which fet them above every n to falſehood 
and deceit. , _ 
Of Jeſus Chriſt, particularly, it is written, that 
10 js Guile was not to be found in his mouth.” He him- 
ſelf gave this glorious teſtimony to Nathaniel, that he 
Was © an Iſraelite indeed, in whom there was no 
guile.“ It was conſidered as a blot in the character of 
Peter, that in the hour of danger he meanly denied 
his maſter. Their perſiſting in an oſtentatious and im- 
pudent lie was the cauſe of the death of Ananias and 
Sapphira. Their fad fate was unqueſtionably intended 
as a warning to the diſciples to perſevere in the paths 
of fincerity and truth. Had the diſciples not thus per- 
ſevered, chriſtianity might have ſunk into everlaſting 


. . oblivion. | For who would give credit to thoſe who are 


not the: followers of truth, yet who conſtantly appeal 
10 the ſincerity. of their teſtimony ? 
With what manly indignation did Jeſus expoſe the 
evaſion and inſincerity of the Phariſees! With what 
animation did he expreſs himſelf at the bar of Pilate ! 
For this end was I born, and for this cauſe came I 
e into the world, that I might bear witneſs to the 
© truth.” What ſimplicity and ſincerity does he re- 
commend in the Precept, cc * Pug. communication 
| cc be 


6 ar) 
te be yea, yea; nay, nay,” "if the paſſage be rendered, 
« Let your yes be yes, and your no, no,” chriſtians: | 


have a precept which forbids every kind of deceit, ank 


enjoins the ſtriteſt veracity. Wherefore, indeed, 
ſhould there be a revelation, but to enlighten mankind 
with the knowledge of the truth, and to furniſh them 
with thoſe juſt principles which would keep them 
faithful and ſteadfaſt to the end? «& SanQify my dif. 
c ciples,” prayed Jeſus, “ with thy truth: thy word 
« is truth.” —The main corruptions which have been 
introduced into the chriſtian religion have been the 
offspring of inſincerity and diſſimulation- T hey have 
ſprung from diſhoneſt ſhame, and from a blameable 
defire to keep well with the world. Nothing ſo much 


at preſent prevents the ſpread of the everlaſting goſpel, N 


as that worldly ſpirit and temper which have infected 
thoſe who call themſelves the diſciples of Chriſt. 
When, however, it is written, that the moſt glo- 
rious bleſſings are promiſed to the faithful, chriſtians 
are not to underſtand that the bleſſings will be theirs 
only who have adopted the right ſyſtem of religious 
belief; but that all they who faithfully profeſs what 
they believe upon conviction, who act up to the light 
within them, and who are ſincere in their opinions 
and endeavours, will © receive the end of their faith 
ein the ſalvation of their ſouls.” Truth and ſincerity 
are at any time the brighteſt jewels in the crown of 
faith; but nothing ſo much adorns the friends of 
truth, as a ſteady, apoſtolical virtue, in _ n of 
. and danger. 85 2 8 
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t 0 chat all the children of men would reſolve to 
_ buy the truth, and ſell it not!“ Nor is it only of 
_ conſequence that they ſhould be ſteady to their profeſ- 


fionz but they ſhould not diſgrace it by a mean, diſ- 
| honeſt, or deceitful behaviour. The friends of man- 
kind ſhould approve themſelves juſt and upright and 
true: They ſhould be particularly cautious in making 
promiſes; much more in taking . oaths. The word of 
the honeſt ſhould certainly be as good as their oath, 
The duty of the conſcientious is to conſider carefully 
what is right, and what is wrong; and then, without 
entering into unneceſſary engagements, to do the 
right, and decline the wrong. Great is the force of 
example. If the otherwiſe well-diſpoſed and enlight- 
enced make raſh promiſes, or take oaths in a heedleſs 
manner, there are thoſe who, guided by low intereſt 
and miſtaken ſelf. love, will make light of their word, 
and will not ſeruple to perjure themſelves i in the aght | 
of the Moſt High God. N 
Surely when approved and popular moraliſts con- 
ſider a great multitude of the oaths taken in this coun- 
try as matter of courſe, and of little ſignification, it 
becomes the friends of mankind to ſhew the ſallacy of 
their reaſonings. Whatever commandments they break, 
whatever duties they decline, whatever injuſtice they 
commit, they in fact, in a degree, teach others to do 
the ſame. 5 | 
Hlence we ſhould cautiouſly avoid all thoſe practices, 
which, however they may be underſtood, however 
they _y be eg away, wore certainly a baneful 
; influence 
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with for any intimacy with them? 


The world may gild over theſe: venial fences, as 


ſome may think proper to call them, and may make 
nice diſtinctions between greater and ſmaller falſe- 


hoods; but it is impoſſible by any arguments to defend 


the injuſtice of deceit; and it may be ſaid of the moſt 


innocent who are given to its practice, that they are 


deceiving themſelves, and ſo relaxing the ſacred obli- 
gations of morality; till, in the time of temptation, 


they themſelves become totally defenceleſs, and at once 


enter, without any reſiſtance or WN into the 


ſervice of treachery and lying. 15 
Many profeſs to be ſhocked with a a * 


and I know not why they ſhould be leſs ſo with every 


inſtance of diſſimulation among the children of men. 


An oath of this kind may proceed from the tranſient 


emotions of paſſion; but guile of every kind iſſues 
from the deliberate determination of the heart, and is 


therefore worſe in its nature, and more dreadful in its 
influential conſequence. F | 
Theſe arguments ſhould lead well-diſpoſed nin to 


be equally correct i in | procuring. and communicating in- 
8 . | formation, : 


\ 


6 43 * . „ 1 
- ende on thoſe whom ſome may choole to call ie; 
lower ranks in ſociety. If ſervants, for inſtance, be 
ordered to ſay that thoſe whom they ſerve are not at 
home, when they are indiſpoſed or engaged, they, at 

leaſt, are taught to lie; and, with a cowardly ſpirit, 
are uſed as the inſtruments of injuſtice.. Why would 
not the real truth do? and where is the harm of tel- 
lung improper viſitors that the wiſe and good do not 


\ 


E400} 
formation, and to beware of that too common pro- 
penſity to fiction and embelliſhment, in thoſe who 
have gained the unfortunate character of in a _—_ 
ſtory. | | 
Surely it thewn no great genius to tel an extrava- 
gant lie; nor can any dependence be placed on thoſe 
who are habitually addicted to the practice. FS 

It is particularly incumbent upon men. to attend 
to theſe obſervations. 

Nothing is ſo tender as character and eden: 
If they be once loſt, _ are ſcarcely, bed ever, reco- 
vered. | 

On theſe accounts, it is wrong and er ens to 
tell a falſchood even in jeſt. 

If the young thus mock at the ſacred At of 
truth; if they thus wantonly ſport with what is inva- 
luable; if, for their pleaſure and amuſement, they can 
lie and deceive; it will eaſily be conceived that any 
preſent intereſt will, with greater force, compel them 
to the ſame artful and diſingenuous conduct. | 
How far they may be led away from truth and ſin- 
cerity, what lengths they may go in the path of falſe- 
hood, what ſhocking and deteſtable habits they may 
form of diſhoneſt meanneſs and lying, they may eafily 
gather, when they reflect that one lie may require 
many lies to make it good; that they may repeat them 
frequently to many perſons, till no one will have any 
thing to do with them; and that in deſpair they may 
commit actions which may involve them 1 in e f or 
m—_ them to an —— end. FA 


( 45 * 
For this reaſon parents ſhould be on their 8 Sh 


leſt cake ſhould catch the infection of doc from 


them. 
Their offspring will very ſoon take them. "fob their 


pattern: ſtrong, then, ſhould be their motives to ſet 


them a good example. 
When parents conſider what influence they have 
over their children, they ſhould be doubly cautious, for 
their own ſakes and for theirs, not to be inſincere, or 
to deceive. Hence they are in ſome meaſure account- 
able to God for the Toney conduct of the riſing gene» 
ration. "= 
If parents do not aim to cheriſh i in their children a 
love and regard for truth; if they always ſpeak and 
act at random, and ſometimes with a bad, deceitful, 
treacherous, and artful deſign, they may be ſure the 
guilt of their offspring will pour a torrent of miſery 
upon them; their repentance will be their torture, 
even though it ſhould produce their own amendment. 
It is ineffectual, becauſe it is too late; it cannot reme- 
dy the evil which has been occaſioned, becauſe the 
evil has been done to the mind of another. But if, 
on the other hand, they cultivate in their children a 


| facred regard for truth and fincerity, and if they ſet 
them examples ſuited to recommend theſe excellent 
virtues, they will be bleſſed with their good and duti- 


ful behaviour; they will rejoice in the good cha- 
rater, in the unſullied reputation, which they have 


enabled them to acquire and maintain; they will 
receive increaſing pleaſure and ſatisfaction from the 


con- 


ele that they have fulfi 


At 


bringing up 
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of à wiſe and good: Providence, by 
thoſe who will ſerve him on earth, and 
with them into the happy fami 


ly of 
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